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THE  URGE  TO  WIN  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  PEACE 


Somewhere  in  his  writings  Harry  Golden  tells  of 
an  ugly  and  uncomfortable  chair  that  his  family  owned 
during  his  boyhood  years  on  New  York's  lower  eastside 
No  one  liked  the  chair.   No  one  used  the  chair.  They 
learned  to  "live  around"  it. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  has 
learned  to  live  around  the  war  in  Vietnam.   Good 
friends  tip-toe  around  it.   Politicians  talk  around 
it.   Churches  program  around  it.   Ministers  preach 
around  it.   But  the  war  goes  on.   And,  like  it  or  no, 
we  must  face  up  to  it! 

The  immediate  provocation  for  this  sermon  was 
the  President's  decision  to  resume  bombing  in  the 
north  and  mine  the  Haiphong  harbor.   The  long  term 
provocation  is  what  I  see  this  conflict  doing  to  the 
country  that  I  love. 


I  think  it  only  fair  that  at  the  outset  I  des- 
cribe the  ground  on  which  I  speak.   I  speak  as  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ  who  believes  that  the  gospel  compels  us 
to  wrestle  with  the  realities  of  history.   There  is 
an  inner  world,  and  there  is  a  world  to  come.   But 
there  is  also  the  world  of  men  and  politics  and  war 
that  faith  cannot  ignore.   War  is  a  moral  matter  first, 
and  only  secondarily  political  or  economic. 

Moreover ,  I  speak  as  one  who  sees  the  tragedy  of 
Vietnam  as  the  folly  of  both  major  political  parties. 
When  I  set  my  mind  against  this  war  a  Democrat  was  in 
the  White  House.   As  I  affirm  my  opposition  now,  the 
presidential  incumbent  is  of  Republican  persuasion. 
My  resistance  to  what  we  are  about  in  Indochina  is 
non-partisan. 

Finally,  I  speak  as  one  who  is  not  a  pacifist  in 
the  general  and  traditional  sense.   The  pacifist  is 


surely  to  be  respected.   He  sensitizes  the  conscience 
of  the  world  against  armed  conflict  and  keeps  us  look- 
ing for  more  hopeful  and  constructive  alternatives. 
And,  we  must  add,  the  pacifist  may  be  right  in  re- 
jecting every  rationale  for  war  that  men  have  raised 
across  the  centuries. 

But  the  pacifist  is  not  the  best  one  to  reflect 
on  the  merits  of  a  particular  war,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  vegetarian  would  be  a  poor  one  to  pass  judgment 
on  various  grades  of  meat.   At  this  point  in  my  pil- 
grimage I  am  a  selective  pacifist,  but  not  too  far 
from  becoming  an  absolute  pacifist.  For  post-Hiroshima 
mankind  there  may  well  be  no  such  thing  as  a  "just  war." 
As  Henry  Nelson  Wieman  noted:   "The  first  atomic  ex- 
plosion cut  history  in  two  like  a  knife. "1 


Having  described  my  ground  I  want  now  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel  that  our  good 
intentions  in  Southeast  Asia  have  led  us  down  the  prim- 
rose path.   First ,  there  is  the  matter  of  history. 
Vietnamese  tribes  first  settled  in  the  Red  River  Delta 
around  400  B.C.   China  conquered  those  tribes  during 
the  100s  B.C.   In  A.D.  939  the  tribes  revolted  and 
created  their  own  empire.   At  the  same  time  they  began 
to  push  south  from  the  Red  River  region.   By  the  late 
17  00s  these  people  occupied  all  of  what  we  know  today 
as  Vietnam. 

French  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  began  to  arrive 
in  the  1600s.   The  Vietnamese  rulers  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  prevent  these  people  from  establishing  mis- 
sions.  The  persecution  of  missionaries  increased  dur- 
ing the  1800s  to  such  a  degree  that  Napoleon  III  sent 
a  fleet  to  Vietnam  in  1858.   The  French  seized  Saigon 
and  then  Cochin  China  and  turned  them  into  a  French 
colony  in  1864. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  the  French  gained 
control  of  Annam  and  Tonkin  and  made  them  protectorates. 
By  1893  France  had  extended  itself  into  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia.  Those  territories  along  with  Vietnam  came  to 
be  known  as  French  Indochina. 
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All  the  while,  however,  there  were  nationalists 
in  Vietnam  who  resisted  colonialization  and  worked  for 
independence.   Finally,  in  1954,  as  many  of  us  will 
recall,  the  Vietminh  defeated  the  French  in  the  battle 
of  Dien  Bien  Phu  after  a  fifty-five  day  siege.   The 
cost  to  the  French  was  about  16,000  casualties. 

One  is  not  seeking  to  idealize  the  Vietnamese 
people.   Nor  is  one  seeking  to  deny  the  fact  of  com- 
munist participation  in  this  war.   But  the  point 
seems  to  me  to  be  remarkably  clear  that  the  fundamen- 
tal motif  of  the  Vietnamese  people  in  the  current  war 
is  the  desire  to  be  liberated  from  western  domination. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  United  States  bears  the 
stigma  that  comes  with  being  cast  in  the  role  of  the 
oppressor. 

Second ,  there  is  the  matter  of  race.  It  was  from 
this  pulpit  on  April  4-,  1967  that  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  delivered  an  historic  sermon  in  which  he  showed 
that  the  Civil  Rights  cause  in  this  country  was  in- 
dissolubly  linked  to  our  action  in  Vietnam. 

Several  months  ago  at  an  early  morning  Interfaith 
Clergy  Coalition  meeting,  a  black  brother  asked  us  to 
join  him  in  overturing  the  United  Nations  to  condemn 
the  United  States  for  its  genocidal  policies  in  Viet- 
nam.  I  confess  that  I  did  not  warm  to  his  appeal  be- 
cause it  sounded  too  severe.   To  this  day  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  our  national  leaders  have  plotted 
genocide  against  any  race.   But  the  point  is  that 
given  the  kind  of  world  we  have  today,  our  military 
actions  in  Vietnam  seem  genocidal  in  intent  to  the 
insurgent  masses  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  earth. 

The  Third  World  is  a  reality  whose  time  has  come. 
The  Third  World  might  better  be  called  the  "Two-Thirds 
World"  for  it  represents  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population.   There  is  something  sadly  wrong 
when  a  dominantly  white  power  does  battle  against  an 
Asiatic  nation  at  a  time  when  the  Third  World  is  on 
the  move.   At  the  very  least  we  are  living  out  of 
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phase  with  history.   It  is  not  inconceivable  that  we 
are  out  of  step  as  well  with  the  providence  of  God! 

Third,  there  is  the  dated  view  of  communism  that 
we  use  to  legitimatize  our  involvement  in  this  war. 
Writing  recently  in  "Worldview"  magazine,  John  C. 
Bennett  said:   "Today  I  believe  that  we  should  move 
away  from  the  old  dogmatic  ant i -communism  in  at  least 
two  ways.   The  first  is  the  abandonment  of  the  axiom 
that  communism  is  the  worst  fate  that  can  come  to  a 
nation  and  that  we  will  always  have  some  responsibility 
to  try  to  save  nations  from  that  fate.   This  was  assumed 
to  be  true  without  regard  to  the  available  alternatives. 
Communism  was  assumed  to  be  worse  than  rightist  tyranny, 
than  generations  of  stagnation  in  poverty,  than  decades 
of  civil  war  as  in  Indochina.   I  believe  that  this  neg- 
ative axiom  should  be  renounced  as  a  guide  to  policy 
and  a  criterion  for  what  is  good  for  another  nation. "2 

Ever  as  we  speak  these  words  we  rejoice  in  our 
President's  recent  visit  to  China,  and  pray  for  his 
upcoming  visit  to  Moscow.   Even  as  we  speak  these  words 
a  dialogue  is  going  on  in  Czechoslovakia  and  other 
places  between  Christian  churchmen  and  those  who  hold 
to  a  Marxist  ideology.   In  other  words,  the  "win  or 
lose"  framework  in  which  we  often  cast  this  war  simply 
doesn't  match  the  feeling  and  facts  of  our  time.   I 
confess  to  being  singularly  unmoved  when  the  present 
administration  tries  to  enlist  my  loyalty  to  this  war 
by  suggesting  that  it  belongs  to  our  national  honor  to 
come  out  of  Vietnam  victorious. 

Such  speeches  always  take  me  back  to  pep  rallies 
that  I  have  known  in  the  mid-west.   Have  you  ever  been 
to  one?  Thousands  of  students  and  faculty  members 
gather  at  some  central  plaza  on  the  eve  of  a  big  game. 
The  band  is  there ,  whipping  up  the  alma  mater  and  some 
other  fight  songs.   The  cheer  leaders  are  there  with 
their  cards  and  acrobatics  edging  the  crowd  on.   The 
captain  of  the  team  steps  up  and  promises  total  mayhem 
for  the  opposition  the  next  day.   The  coach  follows 
suit.   Eventually  the  whole  place  is  caught  up  in  a 
fantasy  of  excitement  in  anticipation  of  a  win. 
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But  what  is  proper  to  a  football  pep  rally  in  the  Big 
Ten  has  no  place  whatsoever  in  a  situation  as  critical 
as  Vietnam.   The  urge  to  win  must  not  be  allowed  to 
triumph  over  the  need  for  peace! 

Fourth,  our  prospects  for  a  military  victory  in 
Vietnam  are  two  in  number;  slim  and  none.   We  say  that 
we  want  peace,  but  what  we  really  want  is  victory.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  Vietnamese  have  been  warding  off 
outsiders  for  the  better  part  of  a  thousand  years. 
They  have  been  fighting  more  or  less  steadily  over  the 
last  twenty-seven  years.   The  French  with  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Vietnamese  terrain  could  not  win.   Their 
failure  does  not  augur  well  for  our  success. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  cost.   The  cost 
in  dollars  is  positively  staggering  -  nineteen  million 
dollars  a  day  to  sustain  our  efforts  in  that  war. 
Every  fighter  bomber  sortie  costs  $12,300.   Every  B52 
sortie  costs  $4-5,000.   The  cost  of  fuel  for  one  jet 
operating  for  one  hour  would  feed  an  American  family 
of  four  for  two  and  a  half  months.   It  costs  upwards 
of  $500,000  to  train  one  Air  Force  pilot.   A  modern 
aircraft  carrier  is  by  all  odds  the  most  expensive 
weapon  ever  built,  costing  approximately  one  billion 
dollars.   That  amount  of  money  could  build  homes  for 
27,000  people  in  this  country,  or  underwrite  the 
salaries  of  100,000  elementary  teachers  at  $10,000 
per  year. 

But  the  cost  in  life  is  more  critical  still. 
50,000  t  American  dead.   Many  more  thousands  wounded, 
some  of  them  permanently  handicapped.   Allied  and 
enemy  losses  round  out  the  ghastly  picture. 

Can  it  be  that  we  have  become  morally  anesthe- 
tized because  the  body  count  keeps  running  in  upon  us  from 
a  distant  place?  In  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor  where  I  used 
to  live  and  work  some  advocates  of  peace  dug  a  crater 
to  simulate  the  damage  we  are  doing  to  Vietnam  with 
our  bombing.   They  shovelled  out  a  hole  forty  feet  in 
diameter  and  six  feet  deep.   On  October  15,  1965  "The 
New  York  Times"  reported  that  some  of  our  B52s  had 
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gone  just  a  little  to  the  north  and  west  of  Saigon  and 
created  craters  there  that  measured  fifty  feet  across 
and  thirty  feet  deep.   If  the  good  people  of  Ann  Arbor 
really  wanted  to  simulate  what  it's  like  in  Vietnam, 
and  had  the  energy  to  dig  as  many  craters  per  square 
foot  as  there  are  in  Vietnam,  they  would  have  to  carve 
out  3,595  craters! 

Out  of  a  desperate  desire  to  win  we  have  increas- 
ingly resorted  to  a  form  of  weaponry  that  can  only  be 
described  as  savagely  inhumane.   The  Friends  Service 
Committee  has  put  together  a  set  of  slides  that  depicts 
the  heinous  effects  of  some  of  our  anti-personnel  de- 
vices.  Instead  of  our  being  angry  with  those  who  as- 
sembled the  slides  we  should  turn  our  anger  on  those 
who  have  given  those  slides  their  substance.   The  scope 
of  our  barbarity  is  hinted  at  in  damage  these  weapons 
do  to  soldiers  and  civilians  alike.   If  we  listened  less 
to  our  Generals  and  more  to  spokesmen  from  the  Veterans 
Against  the  War  in  Vietnam  we  would  have  a  better  idea 
of  what  is  going  on. 


In  the  face  of  all  of  this,  and  much  more  that 
might  be  said,  what  can  we  do?   Alas,  there  are  respon- 
sible people  in  our  society  who  now  pretest  the  fact 
that  protests  no  longer  avail.   Well,  we  can  pray  and 
work  for  peace.   It  is  true  that  according  to  the 
Scriptures  there  will  be  wars  and  rumors  of  war  until 
the  end  of  time.   But  it  is  also  true,  praise  God, 
that  until  the  end  of  time  there  will  also  be  those 
who  choose  to  work  for  peace.   We  must  ask  which  side 
we  are  on.   Let's  not  lose  sight  of  Jesus'  words: 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  sons  of  God."   (Mat.  5:9) 

We  can  also  work  to  elect  leaders  at  the  executive 
and  legislative  levels  of  this  country's  life  who  will 
pledge  themselves  without  qualification  to  get  us  out 
of  Vietnam. 

Here  we  sit  eighteen  years  after  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower enunciated  the  domino  theory.   Nine  years  after 
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John  F.  Kennedy  told  us  that  our  aim  in  South  Vietnam 
was  to  establish  a  stable  government  and  that  in  the 
final  analysis  it  was  their  war.   Five  years  after 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  from  a  bed  in  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  told  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  "Son,  don't  get  into 
a  land  war  in  Asia."   Four  years  after  Richard  M. 
Nixon  was  elected  on  the  promise  that  he  had  a  plan 
to  end  the  war,  AND  WE  ARE  STILL  THERE.   It  is  past 
time  that  we  had  a  national  leadership  that  would 
begin  to  explore  the  other  option. 

But  basic  to  anything  we  do  is  the  resolve  that 
each  of  us  can  make  to  refuse  any  longer  to  live 
around  this  war .   We  must  face  up  to  it ,  and  to  our 
own  personal  implications  in  it. 

It  was  relatively  easy  to  be  a  Christian  in 
Luther's  day.   Luther  said  simply:   "Unnecessary  war 
is  a  sin.   Necessary  war  is  a  duty."  And  it  was  not 
for  the  individual  to  decide  whether  a  given  war  was 
necessary.   Those  were  the  days  when  kings  made  the 
big  decisions.   The  rest  of  humankind  were  pawns. 
Democracy  has  freed  us  from  political  insignificance. 
We  bear  responsibility  to  help  determine  what  is  just 
in  national  policy. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  judgment.   It  may  very 
well  be  the  case  that  this  generation  of  Americans 
at  the  Last  Day  before  that  throne ,  whatever  and 
wherever  it  is,  will  be  judged  by  the  sight  of  a 
Vietnamese  farmer  standing  in  his  rice  paddy  with  his 
whole  world  destroyed . 

I  am  told  that  Edwin  Markham  wrote  his  poem,  "The 
Man  With  the  Hoe,"  after  having  seen  Millet's  painting, 
"The  Reaper."   He  might  very  well  have  been  moved  to 
write  that  poem  had  he  seen  some  of  the  pictures  that 
you  and  I  have  seen  of  a  Vietnamese  farmer  separated 
from  his  land,  his  little  farm  destroyed.   Hold  such 
a  picture  in  your  mind  as  you  listen  to  some  of  what 
Markham  wrote : 

"Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground , 
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The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 


0  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 

Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God, 

This  monstrous  thing  distorted  and  soul-quenched? 

How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape; 

Touch  it  again  with  immortality; 

Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light; 

Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream; 

Make  right  the  immemorial  infamies, 

Perfidious  wrongs,  immedicable  woes? 

0  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 
How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  man? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  all  shores? 
How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 

With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is 

When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  rise  to  judge  the  world- 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries?"^ 


Closing  Prayer 

0  God ,  the  good  that  we  would  we  do  not , 
And  the  evil  that  we  would  not,  that  we  do, 
And  there  is  very  little  health  in  us. 
Forgive  what  we  have  been. 
Correct  what  we  are. 
And  order  what  we  shall  be. 

For  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 

Amen 
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